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HORTICULTURAL NEWSLETTER 


Gold and Silver Medal Awards 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society had a special 
Centennial medal designed for award in the Centennial 
year. Only 100 medals were struck and about half of them 
were awarded at the exhibitions during the year. The first 
medal, however, was given to the president, Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage, in the Spring, and later a silver medal was given 
Mr. E. H. Wilson for his regal lilies. At the final meeting of 
the trustees announcement was made of additional awards 
covering a wide range of activities. These awards, with the 
reasons for making them, are as follows: 
Centennial Gold Medals 
T. A. Havemeyer, President of the Horticultural Society of New York, for 
his many years of distinguished service to horticulture. 
F. R. Newbold, Secretary of the Horticultural Society of New York, for 
his many years of distinguished service to horticulture. 
John C. Wister, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, for 
his many years of distinguished service to horticulture, especially 


through his writings and lectures. 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, organized in 1840 and ever since 


that date a potent factor in the advancement of horticulture in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry P. Walcott, as a fitting tribute to a former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, as a fitting tribute to a former president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

General Francis H. Appleton, as a fitting tribute to a former president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

William C. Endicott, as a fitting tribute to a former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

Professor Oakes Ames, for his service to orchidology. The botany of the 
orchid has been Professor Ames’ life study, and no man stands higher 
in this field. 

Ernest H. Wilson, for his inspirational books. Besides being the greatest of 
living plant hunters, Mr. Wilson has a rare capacity for transferring his 
knowledge to paper. 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline, Mass., for their work in raising the standard 
of landscape architecture and especially in the development of public 
parks. There is hardly a corner of the country where their influence 
has not been felt. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass., for his work in behalf of better 
horticultural nomenclature. He was New England's representative on 
the committee responsible for Standardized Plant Names. 

Alexander Montgomery, Hadley, Mass., for his work in originating new 
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roses. The fame which Hadley, Crusader, Templar and Talisman have 
brought to the man who originated them is shared with the state in 
which he lives. 

Mrs. Susan D. McKelvey, Boston, for her notable monograph on the lilac, 
the most important work of the kind ever undertaken in this country. 

Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Boston, for her work in the conservation of wild 
flowers. Her high purposes and practical methods as president of the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society have won the deepest 
respect and appreciation. 

Miss Marian Roby Case, Weston, Mass., for her work with boys ct Hill- 
crest Gardens. For twenty years Miss Case has devoted her time and 
fortune to an experiment in education and horticulture which has 
proved unique and has attracted wide attention. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company, Boston, for demonstrating the fact that a 
beauty spot can be made in the heart of a great city. 

William Filene and Sons Company, Boston, for the example set by them 
in their consistent use of window boxes on business houses. 

Professor B. L. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass., for his eminent service to 
botany. As head of the Gray Herbarium, Professor Robinson has car- 
ried on much important work with distinguished success. 


Centennial Silver Medals 


Dr. R. W. Thatcher, Amherst, Mass., President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, for his distinguished service to horticulture in four 
states—Washington, Minnesota, New York, and Massachusetts. 

Charles O. Dexter, Sandwich, Mass., for his original and extensive work 
in the propagation of rhododendrons. 

Professor F. A. Waugh, Massachusetts Agricultural College, for his work 
in raising the standard of horticultural education. 

Edwin H. Lincoln, Pittsfield, Mass., for his unique service to horticulture 
through his remarkable photographs of wild flowers and especially wild 
orchids. 

Peter Fisher, Ellis, Mass., for his long and distinguished service to horticul- 
ture, particularly in the development of new carnations. 

Miss Rebecca Manning of Salem, Mass., for preserving the Manning garden, 
which was established in 1822. 

Mrs. Edward Wigglesworth, Topsfield, Mass., for her service to horticul- 
ture in promoting and directing horticultural exhibitions, and especially 
for her work at the Centennial Spring Exhibition. 

Thomas Dooley, Jamaica Plain High School, for his work in stimulating 
interest in horticulture among students. Mr. Dooley is considered the 
outstanding figure among the horticultural instructors in the state's 
high schools. 

William P. Rich, for his twenty years of service as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

Springfield Park Department, for the unusual skill with which it has de- 
veloped the parks of Springfield, particularly Riverside Park, where 
the aquatic planting is remarkably good. 

Town of Stockbridge, for its pioneer work in village improvement, which 
has been maintained for fifty years. 

Phillips Andover Academy. Andover, Mass., for demonstrating the effective 
use of planting and landscape work around a school. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass., 
for the example which it has set by the 
skilful planting of the grounds which 
surround its office building and an en- 
closed courtyard. 

Francis William Park, in East Walpole, 
Mass., for a combined park and play- 
ground which can be considered a model 
for other communities. It should be said 
that this park was made _ possible 
through the generosity of the late 
Charles Sumner Bird. 

Massachusetts Girl Scouts, for the develop- 
ment of an extensive and carefully 
planted wild flower sanctuary at Cedar 
Hill, Waltham, Mass., fostered by Mrs. 
J. J. Storrow. 

Woman's Club at Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
for its unique work in transforming an 
abandoned street railway bridge into a 
flower garden, which is kept in excel- 
lent condition all Summer. 

Springfield Garden Club, for its work in 
landscaping and planting the Shriners’ 
Hospital, making it a conspicuous ex- 
ample of institutional beautification. 

Town of Weston, for raising the standard 
in the design and planting of town 
commons. The common and the Colo- 
nial town hall which overlook it are 
considered models. 


Society’s Large Gold Medals 


W. N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., for his 
long and distinguished service to horti- 
culture and his many years of active 





Mr. F. R. Pierson, to Whom the Thomas Roland 
Medal Has Been Awarded 
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work in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

E. I. Farrington, Weymouth Heights, Mass., for his services as Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and especially for his educa- 
tional work as editor of Horticulture. 

Peter Arnott, Chestnut Hill, Mass., for his skill as a gardener and especially 
for his work at the Centennial Spring Exhibition. 

John S. Doig, Manchester, Mass., for his skill as a gardener and especially 
for his work at the Centennial Spring Exhibition. 

Allen Jenkins, Shrewsbury, Mass., for his skill as a gardener and especially 
for his work at the Centennial Spring Exhibition. 

Frederick W. Pocock, Beverly Farms, Mass., for his skill in growing orchids 
and especially for his work at the Centennial Spring Exhibition. 


Roland Medal Awarded F. R. Pierson 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society on Monday, December 16, the Thomas Roland 
medal was unanimously awarded to Mr. F. R. Pierson of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. It is known that Mr. Roland himself, had 
he lived, would have made the motion calling for this award, 
not merely because Mr. Pierson was a lifelong friend, but 
because of the importance of his work. 

It was Mr. Pierson who introduced the Piersonii form of 
the Boston fern. It was Mr. Pierson, also, who introduced 
the Easter lily, Lilium Harristi, to the American trade. These 
two achievements alone would have entitled him to the 
Thomas Roland Medal. In addition, however, Mr. Pierson is 
a national figure in the field of horticulture, a former president 
of the Society of American Florists, chairman of the board of 
trustees of The Horticultural Society of New York and very 
prominent in the affairs of the international flower show in 
New York. As an exhibitor at this flower show he has set a 
high standard. Mr. Pierson has made a wide reputation as a 
nurseryman and florist and particularly as a grower of roses, 
with several new varieties to his credit, among them Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. F. R. Pierson. 


Garden Club Lectures in Boston 


The Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts will con- 
duct a study course of six illustrated lectures at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, at 11 a.m. on the following dates: 


January 15. ‘The Use of Trees in the Landscape.’’ Mr. Bremer Pond, 
Associate Professor of the School of Landscape Architecture of Harvard 
University. 

January 22. “Shrubs, Vines and Their Care.’’ Miss Margaret I. Jardine, 
Landscape Architect. 

February 5. ‘‘Foundation Planting.’’ Miss 
Mabel Keyes Babcock, Landscape Archi- 
tect. 

February 19. ‘‘Planting the Flower Gar- 
den.’’ Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard Strang, 
Landscape Architect. 


March 5. ‘““‘The Use of Stones in the 
Garden.”’ Mr. Carl Stanton, Landscape 
Architect. 


March 12. ‘“The Consideration of the Place 
as a Whole.’’ Mr. Fletcher Steele, Land- 
scape Architect. 


The tickets for the course of six 
lectures will be $6; single lectures, 
$1.25. They may be obtained in 
advance by applying to Mrs. J. 
Franklin McElwain, 53 Chestnut 
Street. 


International 


Flower Show 


The schedule of the 17th Annual 
International Flower Show to be 
held in New York March 17 to 22, 
1930, contains many classes for the 
Garden Club of America and the 
Federated Garden Clubs. It is an- 
nounced that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England will offer 
a special trophy in the form of an 
18th century type of punch bowl. 





Reviewing the Past Season’s Gladioli 


MONG the many good varieties of 
gladioli which have won prizes at 
the larger shows the past season, 

some are of the newer rare varieties, but 
most are within the reach of any fancier, 
while a few are in the class grown by the 
hundreds of thousands. This means that 
some of the best will fit any pocketbook. 
There are also some varieties that are very 
fine but which for some reason have never 
gained the prominence and wide distribu- 
tion they deserve, if the way they grow 
for me in very heavy clay soil is a fair 
test. Let us take the newer ones from our 
American originators first. In the pinks we 
find Mr. Frederick Christ, a very fine tall 
spike with many very large blooms open 
at once and a clear La France pink in color 
—a color that appeals to everyone and 
will make a serious contender in its class 
at the shows. Coryphee from Germany is 
of about the same color but has a shorter 
spike and does not seem the equal of Mr. 
Frederick Christ. Another pink variety 
that did well this year was Vaughan’s 
Edith Mason. Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Santa 
Barbara, Juniata and Olive Goodrich are 
good light pinks not quite so new and 
Gertrude Errey would rank high if it 
would grow a little taller for it has size of bloom and a 
color which is pleasing. Pearl of California is a good show 
pink that has 25 buds with 12 or more open at once. Either 
of the two more common ones, Longfellow and Giant 
Nymph, are still seldom beaten. 

In the rose pinks we find a weaker class. Mrs. T. Rattray 
is the best I have seen of this color, with a tall spike having 
a dozen blooms open of good size although not enormous. 
While it is a fine exhibition variety it is a poor propagator 
and there will be much time, if ever, before it is in the lower- 
priced class. Pride of Wanaka is a good variety that we do 
not hear much about. In the same class with a blotch, we 
find Eugene Lefebre, a spike with large blooms but with too 
few open. Peach Rose and Mrs. Laura T. Schweppe are good 
in their class but have too small blooms. 

Among the salmon pinks we find the gladiolus which in 
my humble opinion is the finest exhibition variety that I 
have had the pleasure of seeing—Mr. W. H. Phipps, orig- 
inated by Richard Diener, who gave us among his many other 
good ones my second choice in the same class, Mrs. Leon 
Douglass. Phipps when well grown can win anywhere. This 
year it won all over the Pacific Coast. It won first for the best 
spike and for the spike with most blooms open at Hartford. 
At Boston it won the New England Gladiolus Society Chal- 
lenge Cup for best three spikes in the show. It is a tall grower 
and will open up to 20 blooms at once, holding them in good 
condition for some time; is truly the wonder gladiolus of the 
present time for exhibition purposes. 

Mrs. Leon Douglass is now low in price and anyone can 
afford to have it. It is very tall (over five feet in field culture) 
and the blooms are extra large, although it does not open 
over about six or seven; its salmon pink color is heavily 
flecked. Mrs. John Woods is almost exactly the same except 
that it comes clearer in color. Some have claimed that it is 
identical with Mrs. Douglass, but in my field I can see a 
decided difference in coloring and feel sure that those who call 
it the same have not the true Mrs. Woods. 

Helen Phipps and Early Phipps, said to be seedlings of 





Mc. W. H. Phipps, a Pacific Coast Gladiolus Which Has Won Many First Prizes 


Mr. W. H. Phipps, and much along the same lines, seem to 
have promise. Balboa, Richard Diener, Iwa, Marietta and 
Jean de Tailles are others of merit in this class, the last three 
having a decided blotch. However, the finest salmon pink 
with markings still seems to be Catherine Coleman, originated 
by Joe Coleman, one of the few hybridizers who gave us 
quality and not quantity. The originator who produced 
Minuet, Catherine Coleman, Giant Nymph, Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson, Fontaine, Sweet Lavender and Sheila must be classed 
among the best. 

While we have just mentioned Minuet, it is well to take 
up the good lavenders. Minuet and Berty Snow, originated by 
Mair in Scotland, seem to lead the class today; Minuet won 
first, second and third at Boston last year and they were nine 
fine spikes. Berty Snow was newer and was not shown in the 
class but when it comes clear in color (I had a few this year 
early in the season that were flecked, due to the weather) it 
will push Minuet, for it will open five more blooms and a 
spike fully as tall, with every spike straight with blooms 
well placed. 

Jubilee and Miss Des Moines are rarer but looked good 
from the few grown although I want to see them another 
year before placing them with Minuet and Berty Snow. There 
is a lavender, Mrs. H. A. Caesar, that has been very fine for 
several years; it is rather an old variety which deserves to be 
more widely known. Jane Addams is another good lavender 
with several enormous blooms open. Mrs. F. C. Peters and 
Captain Boynton, two old favorites, still seem to stand su- 
preme in the “‘lavender with markings” class, as I look over 
the show reports. Mary Frey and Dr. Moody, two rather 
new ones, may replace them; Mary Frey I like the better of 
the two. Dr. Moody sometimes comes with blooms poorly 
placed although I have seen it grown perfectly without any 
“fixing.” 

There seem to be several good whites that are rather new. 
Mammoth White, a United States Bulb Company origina- 
tion; is all that the name implies and will go far in the show 
room. Albatross and Jonker Van Tets from Germany are 
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both good. Joerg’s White, another United States origination, 
is very fine; the blooms are enormous and of fine open shape. 
Mrs. Catherine Edwards and Helen Wills are two varieties 
with a creamy color. Mrs. F. C. Hornberger is still a hard one 
to beat and then the real cheap ones, Albania and Carmen 
Sylva, still get placed in about every show. 

In the purple class the now cheap Henry Ford can win if 
one has the time and patience to work on the blooms to 
get them to face one way, but if grown naturally it has de- 
cidedly opposite blooms, so much so that a florist cut them 
in half lengthwise and made two spikes from each for spray 
work. Pfitzer, of Germany, has given us three good ones 
recently in this class—Paul Pfitzer, Troubadour and Charles 
Dickens. The last named seems the best of the three. I believe 
that in the viclet class Veilcheubleu easily leads and none of 
the so-called ‘‘blues’’ that fall in this class which I have seen 
can be successfully compared with it. 

In the orange class I think Kemp has given us three fine 
varieties. Marnia is low in price but high in quality and it is a 
very deep orange. Orange Wonder and Oraflame, newer ones, 
are also fine. Nancy Hanks is a good low priced variety that 
has won often, and Gay Hussar (Salbach) is also a fine early 
orange. Betty Nuthall, which some put in this class, is extra 
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A Remarkable Specimen of Boxwood on Cape Cod 


fine but I can only see it as a salmon pink entry. Errey’s new 
one, Mrs. S. A. Errey, is grand—tall, rich in color and many 
flowers open, but it falls in the orange with markings class 
and seems to be the only real good one in the class. 

The yellow class which was very weak for a long time, 
has now several good ones. I rank Errey’s Canberra the leader; 
it is tall and straight with good color and a dozen or more 
blooms open at once. Next I put Golden Dream, with Tober- 
sun, Primrose Princess and Loyalty in that order. While most 
of these are rather new, Golden Dream is such a good propa- 
gator that it has quickly come down in price. 

Dr. Bennett easily stands at the head in the scarlet class. 
A. W. Hunt and Pfitzer’s Triumph are also good, the latter 
with blooms of enormous size but at its best when about four 
are open. Ensign, Victor and King George seem the best 
scarlets with a blotch. Pythia and old Crimson Glow appear 
to be the best real reds although a brand new one from 
Australia called Red Lory may supersede them both. 

Now for a class that is very popular. It is called the ‘‘smoky 
or any other color’’ class. Here we find one of the finest 
gladioli of recent years—Marmora, another from Errey in 
Australia. It is a smoky silvery gray with a petunia blotch, 
tall with up to 14 open blooms, and has been a big winner. 
It won in this class at Boston in 1928 and 1929. Emile 
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Auburn, Hinemoa, Desdemona, Fallen Leaf, not so well 
known, and Mair’s two new mahogany colored ones, Loch- 
nagar and Field Marshall, are all very fine and compete in 
this class. 

That about finishes the classes for large-flowered varieties 
but one primulus grandiflora is so outstanding I must men- 
tion it. It is Hornberger’s Aflame, a tall flame-colored bloom 
that is enormous; I know of nothing in its class to beat it. 
It is too bad to see another grower give a much inferior 
variety the same name; merely printed A-Flame. 

These opinions are based on the flowers as they grew in 
New England and it is very possible that in other climates 
and soils results may be vastly different. It is probable, too, 
that there are better varieties than many I have placed here 
but which I have not had the pleasure of seeing. 

—Bancroft Winsor. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Boxwood in American Gardens 


MONG the broad-leaved evergreens valued for foliage 
alone boxwood is most dear to the hearts of garden 
lovers. Whether the appeal is in its neat habit of growth, 
cheerfulness of foliage, the foxy odor it emits, or 
in its long associations with our race, it would be 
difficult to say, but there is among us all an urgent 
desire to grow this plant. Unfortunately, the cli- 
mate of Massachusetts in general is a little too 
harsh for the well-being of the common boxwood 
and it is only here and there, and for no apparent 
reason, that one finds old bushes flourishing year 
after year. In the Arnold Arboretum we have little 
‘ or no success with this favorite plant, yet in an old 
garden at Brookline, Mass., there are plants that 
have been there for 50 years and more, and on an 
estate at Wellesley, Mass., boxwood comes un- 
scathed through the severest Winters. 

It is surprising what the difference of a few miles 
and a little extra shelter from the wind will do. 
Anyone motoring down to Cape Cod will see in 
Sandwich and other towns large old boxwood 
bushes flourishing by the side of cottages or in 
church yards. If one’s curiosity be aroused and a 
little searching undertaken, specimens comparable 
with famous boxwood bushes in Virginia may be 
found. It is true that some of these have been 
brought from the South but many have been 

grown on the Cape from mere slips during the past century 
or more. Some notably fine boxwoods are to be seen in the 
garden of Charles D. Armstrong, Osterville, Mass., where 
they appear to be as happy as in the South or on their 
native heath in Europe. In the garden of Mr. Armstrong there 
is a notable variety of boxwoods, the ambition of the owner 
being to get together a complete collection. 

Boxwood has been known in gardens since Elizabethan 
times and in consequence a great many varieties have origi- 
nated—some weeping in habit, some with variegated or 
mottled leaves, and others with leaves either narrow or broad. 
Among these one may mention the Myrtle-leaf box, var. 
myrtifolia, the Rosemary-leaf box, rosmarinifolia, and the 
dwarf edging box, suffruticosa. 

The common boxwood keeps its dark green color through- 
out the Winter and flowers in the Springtime, affording the 
busy bee abundance of pollen, if not honey. More hardy in 
the Arnold Arboretum is the Japanese boxwood, Buxus 
japonica, and the Korean boxwood, B. koreana. The Korean 
box is in habit similar to that of the edging box and being 
perfectly hardy can be used for like purposes where the older © 
favorite cannot be grown. 


—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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difficulty of pruning the ramblers. The pruning of 

roses generally is discussed as if it were the simplest of 
processes; one is supposed to visualize the wondrous flowers 
that will result of our pruning but never a word indicates that 
an armor plated suit and impenetrable gloves are needed, if 
one is to get through a long session of pruning without being 
marked like a battle-scarred veteran. The pruning of bush 
roses is no easy work, but bush roses are tame compared with 
the climbers. Yet, as a good gardener I try to prune all my 
ramblers as they should be, immediately after they flower. 
This, in itself, is a task; it means removing the old stems 
piecemeal and the tying up of the new. Even with secateurs as 
a weapon of offence, one can't escape the savage onslaughts of 
those viciously armed shoots and stems; even the foliage des- 
perately tries to get in a thrust at one’s hands when the tying 
is being done—one cannot wear thorn-proof gloves and tie 
with comfort. 

But if one does not get at the pruning in the Summer, heigh 
ho! then one is in for a grand time. New and old wood inter- 
mingled, make barbed-wire entanglements look like nothing. 
But whether Fall or Spring, it has to be faced. First the string 
ties have to be slashed and then comes the struggle. Snip go the 
secateurs and one attempts to pull out the decapitated portion. 
As likely as not the pull brings another barbed stem which 
fastens itself to one’s ear or maybe it grabs one’s trousers like 
a bulldog. In your efforts to get free, you step aside and find 
some arching stem from a neighboring plant, is eager to grab 
you around the neck. Maybe you avoid the onslaughts of the 
long stems and consider you are doing well by cutting out the 
old wood in short pieces from the top downwards. But these 
pieces are like a bunch of terriers around one’s heels. You 
attempt to throw a piece aside and it hooks onto your sleeve. 


Ni one of the books on roses says a word about the 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


You strive to shake it off while holding onto the steps with 
one hand and it probably goes no farther than the base of the 
steps, where it lies in wait for your coming down. With all 
claws extended it grabs your ankles unless you have the sense 
to be wearing leather knee-boots. 


After these more or less nonsensical observations, I am 
minded to say a few serious words about the magnificent 
new rose garden of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford at Dearborn, 
Mich. This garden was designed and planted by Mrs. Harriet 
Foote with the assistance of Herbert J. Kellaway, the land- 
scape architect, and is undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
rose gardens of the world. There is hardly a worth while rose 
which appears in any American catalogue which cannot be 
found in this garden, and in addition there are many foreign 
roses seldom seen in America. 

The total length of the garden including the entrance court 
and lawn is 1200 feet. The rose garden proper is 750 feet 
long by 200 feet wide. It contains a rill 45 feet long and two 
pools, one of which is 30 by 60 feet. There is also a lily 
pond 38 feet by 20 feet and 14 feet above it stands a pergola 
built up from the excavation of the work so as to get scale 
and have it in design. 

The pools are edged with natural boulders from the sur- 
rounding country. These natural boulders have also been used 
for stone gates. The whole garden is underdrained and new 
soil was brought in from various places. The garden is sur- 
rounded by natural woods and the entrance from the house is 
through a wild garden leading to the court. The making and 
planting of this garden was one of the greatest undertakings 
of the kind ever attempted in this country. 





A Part of the New Rose Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford at Dearborn, Mich. 
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Medal Awarded to Miss Gertrude Jekyll 


iy is announced that the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor, the premier award of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, has been voted to Miss Gertrude Jekyll, 
V.H.M., the English amateur gardener and author whose 
influence over gardening has been world-wide. 

Miss Jekyll observed her 86th birthday on November 29. 
Three years ago the 90th volume of The Garden, a notable 
English publication, was dedicated to Miss Jekyll at which 
time it published the following tribute: “‘Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll is the Grand Old Lady of English gardening. She is 
more than that, far more; for her sympathetic understanding 
of plants and of the men and women who cultivate them, 
gives her a unique position in horticulture. She is the mother 
of the present-day garden and all gardeners are her children, 
who love her and pay her the homage that is her due.”’ 

Miss Jekyll changed the whole tone of horticultural writ- 
ings. Her books are no dry-as-dust tomes, full of rules and 
lists of plants, but charming volumes which, because of their 
deep sympathy and keen understanding, can be read with the 
greatest enjoyment by all flower lovers, whether they be 
experts or merely beginners. 


The Horticultural Society of New York 


HE Horticultural Society of New York is inaugurating in- 

formal exhibits of new and interesting plants, flowers and 
fruits in connection with its monthly meetings on the second 
Wednesday of the month. This will give the members of the 
society an opportunity to see novelties and interesting plants 
at various seasons of the year, and it should give the trade an 
unusual opportunity to bring their specialties before the mem- 
bers of the society. 

The meetings and exhibits are 
definitely for the purpose of intro- 
ducing novelties to the notice of the 
public, and the directors have au- 
thorized the exhibition committee 
to grant awards in the nature of 
certificates and diplomas, as well as 
gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
to be based on intrinsic merit. 

It is not intended that these meet- 
ings shall take on the character of a 
flower show, the object being very 
definitely to afford the trade and 
members of the society an opportu- 
nity to meet together on a common 
ground of interest in viewing worth- 
while plants. The meetings will be 
held in the rooms of the society at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, for the present, the second 
Wednesday of each month, open to 
the public at 3 p.m. 





MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
Awarded the George Robert White Medal of Honor 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


BRIEF memorial meeting for the late Mr. James Boyd, 
who died suddenly on December 2, 1929, will be held 
on January 21, 1930, at 3 p.m., in the Auditorium, 1600 
Arch Street, immediately preceding the first lecture on this 
season's program. 
The lecture committee announces its 1930 program of il- 
lustrated lectures to be given in the Auditorium on Tuesday 
afternoons, at 3 p.m., as follows: 


January 21. ‘‘Peonies,’’ by Professor A. P. Saunders, of Clinton, N. Y. 
re “Rock Gardens,’’ by Mrs. Charles H. Stout, of Short Hills, 


February 18. ‘‘Lilies,’’ by W. E. Marshall, of New York, N. Y. 
Members are cordially invited to bring guests. 


The long-planned history of the society is now ready for 
distribution. Mr. Boyd spent the last two years of his life in 
writing, compiling and editing the volume, and it will stand 
as a permanent memorial to his loyal devotion to the interests 
of the society. 

The text covers the first hundred years of the society’s 
existence, from its formation in 1827, through its alternating 
periods of growth and decline, ending with the celebration of 
its centennial anniversary in 1927. In addition to the inter- 
esting story, it tells about the life of the society, it contains 
valuable information about American horticulture of the last 
century. 

The volume is a cloth-bound book of 500 pages, profusely 
illustrated. The price is five dollars. 

Last year the society started the experiment of offering the 
services of a gardening consultant as an additional privilege 
to members. Mr. David Rust was appointed to the position, 
for which he was especially well qualified. Mr. Rust is now 
available for consultation about special gardening problems, 
and appointments may be made to see him at this office or for 
visits at members’ gardens, by application to the secretary. 
The only charge is for his actual traveling expenses. 


Geums Not Commonly Seen 


\X J HEN geums are mentioned, the gardener usually thinks 

of Mrs. Bradshaw or Lady Stratheden, not realizing 
that these two popular varieties are but the point of departure 
for a pleasant journey among the aristocrats of the race. Nur- 
serymen are largely to blame for this condition, for most of 
them simply refuse to grow anything except the two varieties 
named for these undoubtedly estimable ladies. We are not 
bound to follow in the footsteps of these commercial grow- 
ers, however, as all of the geums 
that I have tried are easily raised 
from seed and seeds are now avail- 
able. 

Geum Borisii is best as a rock 
garden subject where, if given a lean 
soil, it will make mats of evergreen 
leaves which send up six- to eight- 
inch stems crowned with bright 
orange flowers. Rich soil makes it 
* too coarse for the rock garden, but 
its increased size of foliage and 12- 
to 15-inch stems under high culture 
fit it admirably for hardy border 
conditions. G. bulgaricum is really 
for the borders. There, in good soil, 
it is, with me, better than either of 
the now-popular varieties. It has 
enormous, bright orange flowers on 
15- to 24-inch stems, and is fine for 
cutting. G. Heldreichii is an eight- 
inch geum with reddish orange 
flowers for well-drained light soil 
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in the rock garden. One of the tiniest of the geums is G. mon- 
tanum. It is for sunny places in fairly lean soil on the rock 
garden. Here it will spread into large mats of tufted foliage 
and produce numerous, large, yellow flowers in Spring. This 
is an outstanding rock plant, easily grown from seed, and 
worthy of a lot more attention than gardeners are now giving 
to it. Another low-growing species is G. reptans, spreading its 
tufted, gray leaves about on slender runners like a strawberry 
plant and having many pale orange flowers on three- to five- 
inch stems. Give it a well-drained place in full sun. As a 
matter of fact, all geums, so far as my experience goes, want 
an abundance of sunshine. G. Rossii, a five- to seven-inch 
subject, with shiny green leaves and bright yellow flowers, is 
still another rock garden subject. I have not seen it listed in 
American catalogues, although it is a native species, but I 
have had seeds of it from Europe and it is easy to grow. 

To close these geum notes, I should like to call attention 
to G. tibiricum with the most striking color to be found in 
the entire family. Bright red flowers 
with a coppery sheen borne on eight- 
to ten-inch stems makes this one of the 
most brilliant of the geums. This brief 
list is by no means all of the world’s 
geums but is all that I have been fortu- 
nate enough to locate. America is said to 
possess a number of species and the Old 
World has still others in its keeping. 
Possibly, patience and a little searching 
may bring them to light. 


—G. W. Wood. 





Copemish, Mich. 


Vitis Discolor 


Y some authorities the plant known 
as Vitis discolor is referred to the 
genus cissus—the same trivial name 
being retained——and it is perhaps as 
Cissus discolor that this plant is known 
best to gardeners. It is one of the finest 
of warm greenhouse foliage plants, of 
easy culture, and being a freely branch- 
ing vine it lends itself particularly well 
to training as a specimen plant by tying 
the growths to a framework of wire 
shaped as a globe, pyramid, or other 
form, while for rambling up wires close 
to the roof glass of a palm house, or for 
growing against a rear wall in a lean-to 
house it can scarcely be surpassed where 
foliage effects are desired. 

Cuttings of the young wood root 
readily in a little bottom heat, and the 
young plants should be potted as growth demands, always 
using a rich but light compost for this purpose. Adequate 
drainage must be provided. Water moderately until the pots 
are filled with roots, freely afterwards. Spray the foliage 
thoroughly on all bright days to keep it free from insect 
infestations as well as to supply the humid conditions es- 
sential for healthy growth. From three to five plants (accord- 
ing to the size of the receptacle) should be grown together to 
make a specimen plant. As a general rule it will be found best 
to start new plants each year, but where it is deemed advisable 
to retain the old ones such as when they are grown to cover 
a large area of wall or roof space they should be kept almost 
dry and rested from the end of December until mid-February 
when they may be pruned back, top-dressed and started into 
growth again. This vine is a rapid grower and the young 
foliage exhibits the more attractive coloring, hence every effort 
should be made to keep it growing. Applications of diluted 
manure water will benefit established specimens. Shade from 





Vitis Discolor Grown as a Pyramid 
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bright sunshine is essential. Fully developed leaves of Vitis 
discolor may be seven inches in length by four in width. 
They are of a rich velvety green with silvery white blotches 
between the veins. The mid-rib is red, and the reverse of each 
leaf is also a deep shape of the same color, as are also the 
petioles, stems and tendrils. The clusters of yellow flowers 
are quite insignificant. Vitis discolor is by no means uncom- 
mon, but it is only when afforded the best conditions of soil, 
high temperature, atmospheric moisture and shade that it is 
seen even approaching its best. 
—T. H. Everett. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Roses With Handsome Fruits 


Soc oh lists of berried shrubs seldom contain any roses, 
which is a mistake. There are several varieties of the genus 
rosa whose fruits are very ornamental, and on some of them 
the bright berries are almost as numer- 
ous as on barberries. The fruits of the 
roses are botanically “‘hips.”’ 

Captain Thomas’ new climber, 
Bloomfield Courage, is literally covered 
with red fruits of good size which last 
almost all Winter. This is one of the 
finest of climbing roses. 

American Pillar’s fruits are 
numerous and attractive, : 

Leontine Gervais, beautiful and fra- 
grant, has large reddish orange fruits 
shaped like a tangerine. 

Veilchenblau, the ‘““Blue Rose,’’ and 
Walsh’s well known Hiawatha both 
carry quantities of attractive berries 
through most of the Winter. 

Probably the largest of all rose fruits 
are those of the new Spanish climber, 
Mme. Gregoire Starchelin. The beauti- 
ful flowers, which are enormous in size, 
are followed by fruits as large as small 
Seckel pears, and they hang on until 
December. Of course these climbing 
roses will not produce their fruit if 
trimmed hard immediately after flower- 
ing, as often recommended. 

Among the species, R. Rurdestana is 
a beautiful shrub, of ideal form, with 
glaucous foliage, attractive white flowers 
followed by a profusion of red fruits. 
R. laxa, from Siberia, a little larger 
plant than R. kurdestana, has grayish 
green foliage and two-inch pinkish 
white flowers, followed by fruits that 
turn first orange, then scarlet. 

R. oxyodon, from the Caucasus, is a good shrub the canes 
of which turn crimson in Winter. The brilliant red fruits are 
about an inch in length, and resemble a brilliant ear drop. 
R. pomifera, named for its large pear-shaped fruits, has pink 
flowers and attractive foliage. 

R. Soulieana, from China, is a tall, almost climbing shrub, 
which covers itself with white flowers followed by myriads 
of reddish orange berries in great clusters; a plant of R. Sou- 
lieana in early Winter is a beautiful sight. 

For some unknown reason the species roses have been sadly 
neglected by nurserymen, but there are no finer shrubs in 
existence than some of these roses. I would suggest a visit to 
the shrub garden at the Arnold Arboretum in June to see 
them in bloom, and again in the Autumn when the attractive 
fruits will surprise those who are unacquainted with the 
world’s wild roses. 


both 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Irresistible 
SHADY nook, a few rocks, 
wild flowers and ferns —a 

bit of paradise on earth. That 
woodland spirit you adore will 
move to your home grounds 
with the children of the woods. 
Those Bloodroot and Ladyslip- 
pers, Bluebells and Trilliums at 
your doorstep will create a 
unique atmosphere not to be 
attained with the more preten- 
tious flowers of civilization. 


A Piece of Woodland 


for Little 
We'll provide the plants which, 
with little work and less effort 
ever after will develop just such 
intensely charming spots as that 
pictured above. Moreover, shade 
is not essential. There are ferns 
and other wild hardy flowers for 
all sorts of situations. For those 
nursing more ambitious garden 
plans, there are our more im- 
pressive native shrubs, such as 


Azaleas, Laurels, Rhodo- 
dendrons and other Native 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Shrubs 

Ours is one of the most unique 
nurseries in the country. We 
specialize in native plant gems, 
nature’s own contribution to 
making this a brighter, better 
world. For fifty-two years the 
founders of this business preached 
the gospel of naturalistic garden- 
ing. The present generation is 
carrying on and invites your 
request for our catalog, pro- 
nounced one of the most unique 
published. 


GILLETT’S 


Fern and Flower Farm 
8 Main Street 
Southwick, Mass. 
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Care of Christmas Plants 


pansies forced by florists for the holiday trade will soon 
exhaust the food supply in the soil unless a dilute liquid 
fertilizer is used once every two or three weeks. The dry air 
of the home occasionally kills the tenderer plants, but the 
humidity may be raised by placing pyrex plates full of water 
on the radiators. It is a good plan to purchase foliage plants 
for home use in late Summer when the plants may become 
gradually inured to the dry atmosphere. A cold draught must 
be avoided in all cases and where plants are close to a window, 
it is well to move them away on cold nights or protect them 
from the chilled glass with newspapers. 

Some plants prefer a cool temperature of from 50 to 60 
degrees, although such a temperature is not absolutely essen- 
tial. Among these plants is the cyclamen, which flowers very 
well in the sun. Curling of the leaves is caused by poor drain- 
age, dry soil, the presence of gas, and insect injury. With this 
plant and all others for that matter, make it a practice to 
water the soil thoroughly when water is needed. 

The primroses, Primula sinensis and obconica, do well 
in a cool place even if the air is dry. An hour or two of 
morning sunlight is better for them than the sun’s glare all 
day. Ericas in pots require a cool place and plenty of water, 
which is best supplied by standing the plant in a saucer of 
water. The Jerusalem or Cleveland cherry is a pretty plant 
just so long as it is kept wet, and free from coal or illuminat- 
ing gas, the slightest trace of which causes the leaves and 
fruit to drop. A dry atmosphere is injurious also, but may 
be partly counteracted by sprinkling the plant with water 
daily. One may grow plants by saving seed from a few of 
the largest fruits and starting them inside in February. 

Poinsettia plants, which should be watered every day, 
thrive best in a room temperature of 60 to 70 degrees. The 
shell-pink flowered begonia, B. melior in variety, is hard to 
keep. A warm location receiving the morning sun is desirable, 
but gas will turn the leaves black. The ever-blooming kind, 
B. sempervirens, is a better house plant, blooming all Winter. 
Ardisia crenulata, which bears clusters of small coral-red 
berries, needs only enough water and a warm place to keep 
its bright berries for months. A porous soil, sunlight and no 
standing water are the requirements of the orange trees. 

Of the foliage plants, Aspidistra lurida will stand the most 
abuse, whether it be soggy soil, cold draughts, or the presence 
of gas, but, of course, such conditions should be avoided if 
possible. The many-colored crotons do well in a warm sunny 
place, as will the bowstring-hemp, Sansevieria zeylanica and 
its golden striped variety, Laurentii. 

The Boston fern and the rubber plant, Ficus elastica, 


should be watered once every three days, but the soil should not. 


remain wet. Pandanus Veitchii is a good house plant but will 
rot if water is allowed to collect in the leaf axils. Even though 
the bottom leaves of the dracaena drop off, the plant is not 
necessarily unhealthy—draughts may be the cause. 


Early Reference to the Lilac 


OOKING through Mrs. McKelvey’s ““The Lilac,’’ I note 
on Page 221 that ‘‘the first American nursery catalogue 
to mention the lilac is that of William Prince, issued in 
1823.”’ In a much earlier catalogue of this same firm, dated 
1771, and now in the library of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., is offered among a list 
of ‘‘timber trees and flowering shrubs,’”’ plants of the blue 
lilac at one shilling and of the white lilac at two shillings. 
In his catalogues for the years 1790 and 1793 the same 
items appear, except that the price of the white lilac has been 
reduced to one shilling, six pence. Many other interesting 
items appear, and to one interested in the history of fruits and 
ornamental plants these catalogues offer much that is worth 
while. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 
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Star Roses 
in 8 weeks 


Everblooming Star Roses planted in April 
bloom in June. We guarantee that Star 
Roses will grow and produce beautiful 
blooms for cutting 8 weeks from date of 
planting—or we will refund their cost. 

course, it is not the guarantee that 
makes the roses bloom but the quality of 
Star Roses that makes the guarantee pos- 
sible. You run no risk. 

When you grow Star Roses you get the 
utmost in satisfaction—first from the 
quality of the blooms—then the satisfac- 
tion of indestructible star tags which 
always name for you each beauty when it 
unfolds. No other roses are so marked. 

Our “Star Guide to 

Roses”’ describes 
over 200 varieties, both 
novelties and old favor- 
ites. 46 are illustrated in 
natural colors. The Roses 
offered are grown here 
under our own super- 
vision with over 30 years’ 
rose-growing experience. 
The “Star Guide” is 
FREE. Send for it today! 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 000 West Grove, Pa. 
4 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Box 000, West Grove, Pa. 

Please send me your 1930 “‘Star Guide to 
Good Roses’’. . 














Hedge Yew 


(Taxus canadensis stricta) 


The only satisfactory ever- 
green substitute for Box- 
wood Edging in our severe 
New England climate. 


Hardy, really dwarf, fine 
texture, dark, easily 
grown, thoroughly tested 
during the past twelve 
years. 


This and other rare plants 
shown by us in the re- 
cent Centennial Autumn 
Flower Exhibition are 
listed in our seasonal Price 
Lists. We will send you 
a copy upon request. 


WYMAN'’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 
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If You Garden 
You Need This Help 


Several copies of my Gardeners’ 


Chronicle have gone to a keen gardener 
in England. Here is what he has to say: 
“The Chronicle is fine. It is devoted to 
GARDENING.” Exclusively! 


This is the time for reading and 
planning. Send us $1 for seven months’ 
Trial Subscription, or $2 for year plus 
current issue, 13 issues in all. 


IOC 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS: Sealed pro- 
posals covering Construction Work for 
Finish Grading and Planting, State 
Office Building, Albany, N. Y., in ac- 
cordance with Specification No. 5763 
and accompanying drawings, will be 
received by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works, Room 601, Department of 
Public Works Building, 353 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y., until 3 o’clock P. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time), Tuesday, 
January 14, 1930, instead of as pre- 
viously advertised. Proposals shall be 
accompanied by a certified check or 
money deposit for 5% of the amount 
of the bid. Successful bidders will be 
required to give a bond in the sum of 
50% of the amount of the contraet. 
Drawings and specifications may be ex- 
amined free of charge at the following 
offices: 














Commissioner of Architecture, 949 
Broadway, New York City; Oommis- 
sioner of Architecture, 353 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.; District Engineer, 109 
N. Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. District 
Engineer, Weighlock Bldg., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; District Engineer, Barge Canal 
Terminal, Rochester, N. Y.; District 
Engineer, Barge Canal Terminal, Buff- 


alo, N. Y.; District Engineer, 71 Fred- 
erick 8t., ‘Binghamton, ms Be 


Proposal blanks and envelopes may be 
obtained and drawings and specifica- 
tions may be purchased by general or 
sub-contractors from the Commissioner 
of Architecture, 353 Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y., upon a payment of $5.00. 


There wiil be no return of the money 
paid for such drawings and specifica- 
tions. 


DATED: December 4, 1929. 
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Sempervivums and Their Needs 


N spite of a not uncommon notion that sempervivums 
thrive on abuse and relish barren, stiff, parched soils, it 
will be found that, without exception, they prefer a porous, 
sandy, well-drained soil and that they are grateful for an 
admixture of well-decayed manure or leafmold. Especially the 
larger-growing species require a fairly good soil. They look 
neither happy nor tidy in poor soils or perched high up in 
shallow depressions of rock surfaces. 

Only the small species adapt themselves to the starvation 
conditions of rock surfaces—such as S. arachnoideum, S. Fau- 
connettit, S. fimbriatum, S. doellianum. Even these prefer 
deeper, richer soils but they will do much better in shallow 
places than the large forms. They make, indeed, very pretty 
patches and cushions. 

The silver tracery of S. arachnoideum is perhaps the great- 
est achievement of the sempervivums in the garden. If there is 
anything prettier than it for weathered stone surfaces it may be 
S. Fauconnettit, which under the same starvation conditions, 
makes perfectly moss-like cushions of very tiny rosettes in 
which there is emerald green, a little of the silver webbing of 
arachnoideum and a shimmer of red leaf-tips. These patches 
are particularly lovely during the period of growth in late 
Spring. I treasure them amongst my best possessions. One 
would hardly recognize S. Fauconnettii in them, as it grows 
in deeper and richer soils. Amongst the larger types I value two 
species, closely related to each other, S. Heuffelii and S. regia- 
amalia. These are slow-multiplying plants. They produce 
their young offsets not on runners but in the axils of the 
rosette-leaves. During this process it seems as though the old 
rosettes were dividing themselves. The eventual result is a 
much crowded, huddled colony. 

The rosettes of both these species are sparse-leafed. The 
leaves are dull green with reddish tips or upper halves. Both 
have pale yellow flowers, quite bell-shaped, in round, com- 
pact, unbranched heads. The inflorescence is more or less 
nodding. The flowers appear very late. 


—P. J. 


van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Verbena Chamedryfolia 


N the issue of Horticulture for December 1, M. R. Case of 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass., makes mention of the 
scarlet Verbena chamedryfolia. From her description it seems 
to me almost certain that she is growing some other verbena 
under that name, probably one of the garden hybrids. 

Certainly Verbena chamedryfolia is not an annual, al- 
though it will not be hardy in this climate. The true V. 
chamedryfoilia is of prostrate habit with oblong, coarsely 
serrated leaves which are almost sessile and are covered with a 
coarse pubesence. The flowers are borne in flattish inflores- 
censes. They are of a vivid scarlet hue. Several forms are 
known to exist throughout its South American habitat. 

This plant was one of my most treasured rock garden 
plants in Great Britain and although of very doubtful hardi- 
ness even in the warmer parts of that country, it can be easily 
carried over the winter in a frame or cool greenhouse. I 
always increased this species by means of cuttings taken from 
stock plants in the early Spring and have never known seed 
to ripen with me. 

I have tried on various occasions to locate Verbena chame- 
dryfolia in this country but without success. If M. R. Case 
really has the true species I should be glad to know from 
whence seeds or plants are procurable, for it is an ideal plant 
for adding a touch of bright color amongst rocks or stepping 
stones. 


.—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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CTURE in your mind the beauty that 

comes to your home when Hill's Ever- 
greens are a part of the planting scheme. 
The stately Juniper vies for attention 
with the graceful Arborvitae; the dwarf. 
like Mugho Pine adds a color tone in 
low relief; while the Japanese Yew, the 
Red Cedar or Colo-ado Spruce lend the 
charm of variety. 


It may be a formal effect you are after; 
or a “‘careless’”’ profusion of varieties. 
No matter. With Hill’s Evergreens you 
may have any arrangement you desire. 
For here in our 600-acre nursery is 
every variety —trees of incomparable 
beauty, that are the result of 75 years 
of Evergreen specialization. 


Shall we send you this season's catalog? 
It is complete —contains 50 illustrations 
in natural colors and a wealth of prac- 
tical information on Evergreen grouping 
and planting. In wultnn te or catalog en- 
close 25 (coins or stamps), which will 
be refunded on first order you send us, 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 317 - DUNDEE, ILL. 


HILLS 
EVERGREENS 
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BurpeesyAnnual 
Garden Book ~free 


In planning your garden, consult Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Book first? It offers the newest and widest possible informa- 
tion and selections for growing more beautiful flowers and 
improved vegetables. It tells you how to get more pleasure 
and profit from your garden. 


New Flowers and Vegetables for 1930 


New Ruffled Sweet Peas and The Fawn, an entirely new 
color in Sweet Peas—pure soft salmon; Improved Cut-and- 
Come-Again Zinnias; new Giant “Gold Medal” Dahlias; new 
Sweet Corn, Burpee’s Gold Coin, with ears nine inches long; 
Burpeeana Cauliflower — read all about these remarkable 
varieties in Burpee’s Annual for 1930. 


Write for this garden book today. Sent free and postpaid 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 247 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual Garden Book 
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| Grape Pruning for Quality Fruit 


E Bere is no better time to prune grapes than right now. 

Late Winter and Spring pruning results in much more 
bleeding than January and February pruning. 

A few facts upon which are based the rules for pruning 
American varieties of grapes such as Concord, Niagara and 
Delaware are briefly summarized as follows: 

With the Concord variety, a medium sized cane, a quarter 
in diameter or a little larger, is by far the most productive. 
The weak cane, less than a quarter inch in diameter, is by 
far the least productive; and the over-vigorous canes, running 
considerably over a quarter inch in diameter, while not so 
unproductive as the small diameter cane, is less productive 
than the quarter-inch cane. The length of the internodes be- 
tween the buds on the cane is important. Five or eight inches 
between the fifth and sixth bud is probably the desired length 
of internodes. Less than five inch distance always means low 
production. More than eight inch distance usually means less 
production than five to eight inch distance, although canes 
with the greater distance are more productive than those with 
less than five inch distance between buds. 

Weak canes with small diameter and short internodes 
should be pruned back to not more than five to seven buds. 
Medium sized canes with quarter-inch diameters and inter- 
nodes five to eight inches long should be pruned back to nine 
or ten buds. Extremely strong, vigorous canes considerably 
over a quarter inch in diameter, with internodes over eight 
inches long, should be pruned down to ten to fourteen buds. 
These strong canes usually have a number of fairly strong 
laterals, and the ten to twelve buds may be left and the length 
of cane still be within reason by leaving 2 number of these 
laterals with two or three buds on each. 

The four-arm Kniffen system is probably the best system 
to use with the American varieties of grapes. This system is 
usually used with a two-wire trellis, the old vines running 
up to the top wire with an arm of new wood out in each 
direction on each wire, giving an upright and four arms. These 
four arms should be pruned back to the proper number of 
buds according to the vigor of the vines shown by the diame- 
ter of cane and length of internodes. The medium sized canes 
should be used for these arms whereever possible, and extra 
vigorous and weak cane should be removed. 

An average vigorous Concord grape, one from which two 
or two and a half pounds-of prunings are removed each year 
should not carry more than 35 or 40 buds. 


Cynoglossum Amabile in America 


N your issue of November 15, ““Roman Reader’’ relates his 

experience with Cynoglossum amabile. Lest some of your 
readers gain a too unfavorable impression of this fine plant 
because of the long and very straggling growth described. I 
want to remind them that those plants were growing in the 
soft air of Italy. 

We grow them here in New England with wonderful suc- 
cess and never have I seen them more than 18 or 20 inches 
in height. At the present time we have a bench of them in 
bloom at the side of a lot of golden-yellow English wall- 
flower and the two make a pretty sight. The cynoglossum is 
only about 15 inches high while the wallflower, with the 
same soil and treatment, is twice that tall. 

If sowings of cynoglossum seed are made about every three 
months, they may be had in flower the year around with the 
aid of a greenhouse which can be kept at carnation tem- 
perature. 

—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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Experimenting With the Lupins 
UPINS, that is the hybrid polyphyllus, are not especially 
happy anywhere in the United States except perhaps in the 
State of Washington and adjacent territory. It is not so much 
the heat as the aridity of the atmosphere at times and I think, 


too, soil plays an important part. So far, the only forms I 
have flowered with anything like success are the whites, and 
these were grown on a plot somewhat dry and impregnated 
with plasterer’s rubbish. So far, all my efforts to raise a big 
batch of the newer hybrids have proved disappointing for the 
seedlings have mostly petered out, only the commonest blues 
and whites surviving, although I did have a few fair-sized 
pink plants last season. The seedlings are aggravatingly slow 
when sown in the Spring and I do not expect to see many of 
last May’s sowing develop much size next season, though they 
look quite healthy. Just by way of a change, I sowed a good 
batch of an extra choice English strain in early October and 
some few plants have resulted though I expect many more to 
show up in the Spring, for Lupin seeds, even home sowed, 
are very erratic, germination being spread over a long period. 

I may mention that several years ago I flowered the yellow 
hybrid Sunshine, one of the first polyphyllus-arboreus hy- 
brids, but the plants died after blooming. Like the whites 
referred to, this variety was grown on dry rather poor soil as 
graded by the builder and this fact convinces me that these 
lupins do not appreciate the acid, woodland soil of my garden 
proper. Without doubt, the hybrid lupins favor an alkaline 
soil and we don’t find that kind of land in northern New 
Jersey. Just what species were used for crossing on to poly- 
phyllus to produce the present day English hybrids, aside 
from arboreus I have never heard, but I strongly suspect they 
largely came about by selection. The Californian polyphyllus 
was always blue or white, though Roseus appeared in 1904, 
and four years later Ruys of Holland introduced the deep pink 
Moerheimu, which doubtless was a natural break for the 
Roseus. 

I believe Waterer introduced Sunshine as a hybrid of poly- 
phyllus-arboreus and its habit certainly showed some of the 
tree lupin character. How it came about that several firms 
came in with hybrid polyphyllus about the same time has 
always puzzled me but it is fairly conclusive evidence that all 
the strains emanated from a similar source. Just before the 
war started I saw a few plants on a seed farm which though 
polyphyllus in appearance had clear yellow flowers, and the 
seed was supposed to have come from Africa. What hap- 
pened to it I never heard but I doubt its African origin. It 
may have been the annual Luteus Romulus and possibly this 
and the tree lupin arboreus crossed onto polyphyllus origi- 
nally brought about the numerous breaks including the Hark- 
ness, Downer, Barr and Elliott strains. Barrs have for years 
listed many named varieties in all kinds of color combina- 
tions. Downer also has introduced many named sorts, while 
Harkness’s Regal strain and Elliott’s scented strain contain 
many shades, including all shades of pink, buff, terra-cotta 
and so on, many of the blooms being bi-colored. In fact, I 
have heard that a flaming red and white exists. I am not able 
to confirm it, but it is said that Downer’s strain grows more 
vigorously and flowers earlier than other strains. Probably 
the real truth about these lupinus strains is, as I have sug- 
gested, that they all emanated from one source, i.e., suddenly 
broke from the existing white, blue and pink forms with 
maybe an admixture of arboreus, for while it had always been 
considered impossible to cross the tree and herbaceous lupins, 
this was either accidentally or deliberately accomplished some 
12 or more years ago, and it is since that time, that lupins 
have become a big factor in English gardens. Prior to that, the 
pink Moerheimii was the only variety that was really worth 
while. . 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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IN THE HORTICULTURE BUSINESS — 


there is a young man who is a natural 
Business Manager 


We want HIM! 


This young man has had sufficient field and nursery experience to 
familiarize him with plant and bulb production and a contact 
with buyers, individual and trade, which has given him human 
understanding and an appreciation of the vital importance of sell- 
ing for good-will as well as profit. Not too analytical, nor too 
absorbed in detail, he appreciates the necessity of systematic, 
orderly conduct of routine in office work. Especially is he able 
to work harmoniously with his people securing, on personality 
and natural ability, 100% cooperation of his forces. He is also 
a builder of business, having vision and enthusiasm for the new 
and the timely. His letters are terse, comprehensive and cour- 
teous. He meets people easily and establishes confidence. He is 
undoubtedly well employed now, but may feel not well enough. 


For such a young man there is a splendid opening as New York 
office manager — an opportunity to rise rapidly to a permanent 
and lucrative position at the head of one of the dominant Horti- 
culture concerns of the country. 


We want that young man! 


Write, giving full particulars, to Box 7, Care of “‘Horticulture.’’ 








Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is getting a little colder. 

Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 

It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 

Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays | WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





IRIS DELPHINIUM SEED 
From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


PEONIES 
Pras. CoO ae 














Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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Ornamentals 





OuR CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMERS SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








For Winter Blooms 


Lily of the Valley Pips 
Bdl. of 25, $2.00; 100, $7.00 


Paper White Narcissus 
Mammoth bulbs 
Doz. $1.25; 100, $9.00 
Selected bulbs 
Doz. $1.00; 100, $7.00 
Soleil d’or Narcissus 
Doz. $2.50; 100, $18.00 
Mailed Free at Dozen Prices 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil —Y Square 








Boston, 








FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


35th edition. Shows in exquisite 
colors, and tells how to grow the 
famous ‘‘Roses of New Castle’ and 
other beautiful garden plants. A gold 
mine of information for beginners. Low prices. 
Write for book today. It’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. 
Box 199 New Castle, Ind _ FREE 








'/ Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


ROSES, perennials, bulbs, etc., 
to beautify your home and 
make your orchard and garden 
profitable. New shrubs, roses 
and other new rare varieties. 
54 years devoted to growing 
the best at surprisingly low 
prices. x direct. Write today for 1930 cata- 
log. It’s free! 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 

893 Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 




















Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For 
specimen and special planting 
we furnish Nursery grown 
stock from our Stroudsburg 
Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on 
request to points east of the 
Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





“Rock Garden Primer,”” by Archie Thornton. Published by A. T. De La 
Mare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

A well-arranged, meaty, little volume written by one who 
not only knows his subject but obviously loves it. The 
subject matter is set forth in a simple, practical way and in 
language that anyone may understand. After perusing this 
volume those who have not a rock garden will crave one, 
and those who already boast one will find helpful hints that 
will enable them to increase the number and quality of plants 
they already grow. 

This book contains 128 pages of text arranged in eight 
chapters, four colored and many black and white illustra- 
tions, and numerous lined drawings; the latter will be found 
particularly helpful. It is dedicated to every prospective rock 
garden builder and one is sure that it will add largely to the 
number of such people. 


“Flowers and Trees of Palestine,”” by Augusta A. Temple. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., N. Y. Price $2.40. 


Although the alphabetically arranged descriptive list which 
makes up the greater part of this book will doubtless have 
only a limited interest, the preliminary chapters contain a great 
amount of information which will make a much wider appeal. 
There are endless references to biblical allusions and illum- 
inating explanations of references which have puzzled many 
readers. There are some excellent pictures in colors and al- 
together this unique little book has much to recommend it 
for gift purposes or for one’s own library. 


“Our Wild Orchids,’’ by Frank Morris and Edward A. Eames. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $7.50. 


This is a notable book which represents the tirelesss labors 
of two enthusiastic botanical photographers. In fact, it fills a 
gap which has existed for many years. If there is a wild orchid 
native to the northeast United States and Canada which has 
not been noted in this book the facts have not yet come to 
light. The descriptions are written in such an entertaining 
way that the book is easy reading even when dealing with 
botanical material. As Prof. Oakes Ames says in a foreword: 
“Perhaps the authors of ‘Our Wild Orchids’ see in the delicate 
and intricate structure of the flowers a conscious purpose 
whith the professional biologist will disclaim, but the defi- 
ance of purely scientific points of view is welcome if it intensi- 
fies the desire to observe and stimulates a keen interest in 
fundamental structures.’’ This book does all of that, and 
more. Its pictures alone are enough to arouse the enthusiasm 
of any one who is a friend of nature. Indeed, practically all 
of the pictures show these vanishing flowers in their native 
habitats, an undertaking which seems never to have been 
attempted before, at least on so large a scale. 


“How to Grow Roses,’’ by Robert Pyle, J. Horace McFarland and G. A. 
Stevens. Published by the Macmillan Co., N. Y. Price $2.00. 17th edition. 


The,fact that 16 editions of this book have already been 
exhausted is enough to indicate its value to American rose 
growers. The new edition has been completely rewritten and 
contains the matured opinions of three of the country’s best 














————— 


Albizzia Julibrissin | Qhristmas Roses 
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Rare Varieties of Japanese 
Tree Peonies, Wisterias and 
Maples 
FOR SALE 
For Propagating Purposes Only 


To Be Transferred Under Permit of 
the U. 8. Federal Horticultural Board 
30 Varieties Tree Peonies 

10 Varieties Wisterias 
10 Varieties Maples 
For particulars address 


LORELOPE NUBSERY 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 














GARDEN LECTURES 


Autochromes in a Spring og (80 
beautiful self-color photography slides). 


Continuous Bloom in the Hardy Garden. 


MES. PRESTON BICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





CROCKET’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


Achill on _—- yellow 

ea Tomentosum, 

pont} - hi 

eana, 

aster Man ‘ve Cushion, " mauve 

Globularia t: tricosantha, blue 

Phlox Divaricata, blue 

Phlox Procumbens, 

Solum Dusppuylina whit 
um Dasyphyllum, 

Sedum a 

Thymus Co eum, crimson 

Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Thomas J.Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Oentre, Mass. 


CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalogue bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 


for a postal card. Act now. 
D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 


























Seed of the silk tree (see article by E. H. 
Wilson in ‘‘Horticulture,"" October 1, 1929), 
surplus from a private garden, 1929 crop, 50 
cents a packet. 


BERNARD H. LANE 
5327 Conduit Road 





Washington, D. OC. 


Box F 


$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
Spring Delivery 


Catalog of “‘Glorious Peonies’’ and 
“Lovely Lilies’ on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 











ae nd Rose Flowering and 
Cegnins Cherries, Flowering 
in all varieties and sizes. 
grabs for free book with ober 
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POE at ey id 
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» Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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lphini 
Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 

We Grow Delphiniums Only 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 

Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





WANTED 
Two mature plants each of Nepenthes, 
Pavetta and Platycerium, any species. Send 
quotations to 
CHARLES J. LYON, Hanover, N. H. 








Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 


Seed Now Ready 


50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 


Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBUENE, VT. 


























Michell’s 


SEEOS 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Campanula isophylla 


Italian Bellflower 


This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have both the white and the blue forms, 
well established in 4-inch pots at $1.25 
each. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston Massachusetts 
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known rose growers. The illustrations are exceptionally-in- : 
structive and there are many pictures in color. With such a’ 
manual at hand no amateur need go astray. 


“Sweet Potatoes,”” by Homer C. Thompson. Published by Orange Judd 
Publishing Co., N. Y. Price $1.25. 


This small manual sums up tersely all the most recent in- 
formation about the methods of handling sweet potatoes from 
the time the cuttings are planted until the crop is marketed. 
It seems that the sweet potato was known in China early in 
the Christian era and probably was cultivated by the Ameri- 
can Indians, perhaps hundreds of years before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Early in the 16th century it had 
been carried to Spain and was mentioned as one of the culti- 
vated crops of Virginia in 1648. It belongs to the morning 
glory family and is really a tuberous perennial although 
grown as an annual in the United States. 














Begonia Foliosa 


A Begonia With Lacy Foliage 


oh lacy foliage of Begonia foliosa reminds one of Rosa 
Hugonis, although its leaves are more glossy. The flowers, 
coming in early Summer, are white but rose-tinted. The 
drooping habit of the plant makes it excellent for a hanging 
pot, and in spite of its delicate appearance, it grows well in the 
living-room, although it prefers a northeast light. It is a 
native of Columbia. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie Buxton. 


Hostas as Border Plants 


le gle are commonly used as border plants wherever a 
bold mass of foliage is desirable, yet one kind which is 
particularly useful this way is seldom seen. I refer to H. Sie- 
boldiana. Fine clumps of this plant are used at the Lowthorpe 
School in Groton, Mass., to accent the corners of the peren- 
nial beds. The cordate leaves are much larger than those of 
most other kinds and they have a distinct gray-blue color 
which is very pleasing. The flowers-of this kind are dis- 
appointing because they open down among the leaves. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Destroys 
Insect Pests!!! 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, 


the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide, may be 
depended upon to keep 
your plants, flowers and 
shrubs free from injurious 
insects. It is clean... non- 
poisonous. . . easily applied. 
Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of The Garden Club of 
America. Write us, if you 
cannot obtain Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray from 
your dealer. Half-pint 40c, 
Quart $1.00, Gallon $3.00, 
5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 

















Dept, E-1 . 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Tigridias 25c, Pink Callas 75c, Magic Lily $1, 
Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancratum, Zephyranthes, 
20c each. RARE LILIES: Croceum, Martagon, 
Philippinense, Cernum, Medeoloidis, Amabile, 
Hansoni, Kameri, Batemaniae, Szovitzianum. In- 
troductory Collection—1 each of the 10 RARE 
LILIES above for only $5.75 postpaid. 


GORDON AINSLEY 
Campbell California 









N endless source of 
interest, these win- 
ter evenings, when the 
planning of your summer gar- 
den affords so much enjoyment. 
The 1930 edition is filled with 
cuts of Flowers and Vegetables 
and sound cultural advice. 
A copy free if you mention 


‘Horticulture’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIZE . 
VITALITY 
HARDINESS 


And Other Benefits of a 
Rugged Climate Are 
All Assured 


IF 


Your next spring’s planting require- 
ments are ordered from our Nurseries. 
Take Rosebushes for Instance 


Send us a trial order. If on examina- 
tion you do not think that they are 
just the finest and best rooted plants 
you ever saw send them back at our 
expense. 


A post card brings our ROSE LIST, 
The Newest of the New and the Best 
of the Standard Varieties, also list of 
other hardy plant specialties. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 
P. O. Box 915 


Buy 
Gladiolus 
Bulbs NOW 


Now is harvest time and special prices can 
be given for December delivery. Several 
African Species. 


Send for list of 100 “BEST” or 
“PAVORITE” Gladiolus 


“The Gladiolus Book”—$5.10 postpaid 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 














MOUNT AiRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


We specialize in the better bulbs and 
hardy plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 





You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing list just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first maii. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Oircleville 
Dr. B. BR. Bales, Prop. 


Ohio 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalogue containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 














Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


De Luxe Glad Mixture 


A mixture of all fine, named varieties, 

containing many that are expensive. We 

usually sell out on this mixture, before 

ene ay time, to customers who have 

ought it before. 

50c per doz., $3.50 per hundred postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
Oswego Kansas 
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New Irises Registered 


The following new irises 


have been registered by the 


American Iris Society, Inc., and The Iris Society of England: 


Name Type Originator 
Ahwahnee TB Essig 
Aspacarte TB Dykes 1929 
Arsinoe TB Harding 
Bevis TB Mrs. Dykes 
Blue Ribbon TB Grinter 
Blue & Gold TB Essig 
Blue Gown TB Essig 
Bronze Sphinx TB Dan. 1929 
Colbrand TB Mrs. Dykes 
Crosspatrick TB Mrs. Dvkes 
Caroline Clement TB Harding 
Drances TB Mrs. Dykes 
Gray Mist TB Grinter 
Gleam TB Nicholls 
Herbert Oliver TB Mrs. Dykes 
Hymettus TB Hill 
Indomitable Beardless Anderson 
California Blue TB Essig 
June Bride TB Grinter 
Joyance TB Mrs. Dykes 
Kilmeney TB Mrs. Dykes 
Lyra TB Kirkland 
Molo "kD Mrs. Dykes 
Moon Magic TB Shull 
Modoc TB Essig 
Manon Lescaut TB Dan. 1929 
Onatiora Jap. Gersdorff 
Penn Treaty TB Dan. 1929 
Polar Light TB Essig 
Priestess TB Dykes 
Potentate TB Grinter 
Rosultra TB Essig 
Rosewood TB Nicholls 
Satan TB Kirkland 
Tahoe TB Essig 
Tricorne Beardless Peckham 


Color Parentage 
red-brown Oriflamme x Alcazar 
bicolor 


Ballerine x Souv. de 
Mme. Gaudichau 


dark bicolor 


blue Crusader x ? 

blue California Blue x 
Louis Bel 

blue Amas x Conquistador 

dark bicolor 

gray Crusader x ? 

brown 


Sindjkha x Argentina 
x Iris Robusta 
Oriflamme x 
Conquistador 
Afterglow x ? 


light yellow 
dark blue 
blue violet 


white 


Sophronia x 
Coppersmith 

Alcazar x Souv. de 
Mme. Gaudichau 


pale yellow 


black purple 


red purple 
pale blue Trojana x Lady Foster 
red Ambassadeur x 
Lent A. Williamson 
red Mauvine x Diablo 
bronze 
black 
blue Souv. de Mme Gaudi- 
chau x Santa Barbara 
red purple Sunnybrook x 
Sunnybrook 


Judging Fruits and Vegetables 


Dear Sir—In your issue of November 1, 


dener’’ discusses the distinction 
He says 


“‘a melon is botanically a fruit.”’ 


““A Roving Gar- 
between fruits and vegetables. 
Yes, as much so as a 


peach or pear, and each is used for dessert. Beans, peppers, 
cucumbers, squash, tomatoes are botanically fruits, but they 
are not used for dessert. It is not a question of cooking or eat- 
ing raw. We eat radishes and lettuce raw. It is a question of 
dessert. Vegetables may be defined as products of the kitchen 
garden used in preparation of the staple meal (including 
salads), and fruits, whether grown in the kitchen garden or 
not, as tree, vine, or bush products used for dessert. 


Hamden, Conn. 


—Robert Barton. 








GLADIOLUS 


MR. W. H. PHIPPS our specialty 


Large bulbs per 10, $1.20 postpaid 
May we send you our quantity prices 
and general list. 


P. J. PENTECOST 
Gladmoor Tipton, Ind. 








WRIS 


THE WORLD'S BEST 


1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 

Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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TEN CACTI 


Carefully selected plants of pleasing 
contrast, all named and ideal for pot- 
ting or outdoor gardens. 


Postpaid for $2.75 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 


GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 





It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fal! shipments commence about September 
lst. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
(Associates) 

Augusta, Geor, 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains’ 
LINVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Samples of our stock were displayed at the 

Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 

July 16th to 18th, 1929 


Native Rhododendrons 


prea Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 

foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 

at the edge of woodland, native endrons 

are at their best. .We have these plants both in 

seedlings and Specimen clumps. 

Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 








Gardener, experienced in work with vege- 
tables and flowers, wants position in or 
near Newton. G. P., Care of “‘Horticulture.’”” 





New England’s 


1930 CATALOG 

Now in the Printer’s Hands 
Offers an Up-to-Date List of Roses, 

Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens 
Hundreds of Varieties of Perennials 
It has a Rock Garden Department 
100 Varieties of Real Rock Plants at 

$2.00 per dozen. 


Let Us Send You This Catalog 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE, VERMONT 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. Glass, sizes, 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.80 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten 
boxes at $2.70. 


C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 


my AGRI-PAX fo 


Kil » IN 
Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
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Boston Florists 


OT 





[Boson Floris | 





Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 








BOSTON 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 




















RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes, and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 


Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 
H 


Dept. Griffin, Ga. 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








WATERLILIES 


Wholesale Only 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 























Bittle Cree Fors ® 


Headquarters for Landscape and Forestry 
Service and Supplies. 
Design, Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Narsery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Con 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Late January Work 


ARSUTILONS, or flowering maples, should not be given 
much water during the Winter months, unless an early 
bloom is desired; but they should not be allowed to get so dry 
that they wilt. 

An occasional sprinkling overhead, or dipping in a tub of 
water, will serve to remove dust from the foliage of ferns grown 
in the house, and also to promote their more healthy growth. 
Palms should be sponged. 

Spraying with lime-sulphur, or with miscible oils, during 
warm winter weather is the most effective method of eradicating 
scale pests from fruit trees, shade trees and ornamentals. 

Stocks and clarkias may now be sown in the greenhouse flower- 
ing indoors in late Spring. 

Small hardy shrubs like Deutzia gracilis, as well as the astilbes 
and spiraeas, that have been stored away in a cool place for 
forcing, may now be brought into a cool greenhouse and slowly 
started into growth. 

Trees may be transplanted in Winter, if the ground is not 
frozen too hard; large ones should be moved and planted by dig- 
ging around them gradually, and allowing the root balls to freeze 
solid. 

Preparations for starting seeds indoors may be begun by the 
end of this month. 

Single tulips may be brought into heat now, but the double 
tulips cannot be forced as readily until February. 

The following house plants will grow well in a warm room: 
Palms, ferns, Asparagus plumosus, aspidistra, cycas, pandanus, 
sansevieria, calla, cacti and ficus. They grow best in a tempera- 
ture of 68 to 75 degrees in the day-time and 64 to 68 degrees 
at night. 

Dahlia tubers should be examined for signs of damping off or 
dry rot and all diseased parts cut away. 

It is not too early to order sash for the hotbed or coldframe. 
Some of the substitutes for glass are cheaper, lighter to handle and 
are satisfactory in many respects. 

The pruning of fruit trees can be done at any time when the 
weather is not too cold. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4 







367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








NURSERYMAN 


WANTED: One well versed in 
propagating, must have had ex- 
perience either in this country or 
abroad (preferably both). Perma- 
nent position in a long established 
concern having a high-class trade. 
Must be a person of excellent 
character. Applicants will please 
state experience, and wages ex- 
pected. 


E. W. BREED 


Four Ponds Nursery Clinton, Mass. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 

















Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 


Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 
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This is 

a typical 
English Garden 


BORDERS GROWN FROM SUTTON’'S SEEDS 


You nave often heard of the floral beauty of English gardens. The 
illustration above pictures a garden walk bordered with exquisite 
flowers on one of the larger estates. All the flowers are grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds—the kind that are preferred throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Isles. Care and climate do not have so much to 
do with the quality of the blooms as quality of seed, and where Sutton’s 
Seeds are planted results are as pictured above. 


The House of Sutton & Sons was founded in 1806. The fourth gen- 
eration of the Sutton family now manages all activities. The accumu- 
lated experience, knowledge and skill that are the heritage of the Sutton 
family are applied to the selection, breeding and testing of seed and the 
improvement of the many varieties. So great has been the success of 
the House of Sutton & Sons that it has been for generations, By Ap- 
pointment, Seedsmen to the Royal House of England. 


In the United States, Sutton’s Seeds are becoming better and better 
known. Gardeners of large estates as well as thousands of home owners 
and amateur gardeners find that they get better results, bigger and bet- 
ter flowers, from Sutton’s Seeds than from any other kind they have 
ever grown. Whether annuals or perennials, hardy or half-hardy, tall 
or short, early or late blooming, for the border or for bedding, Sutton’s 
Seeds offer a variety that for quality, sturdiness, profuse blooming and 
sure germination are not surpassed. 


With ordinary care Sutton’s Seeds will grow and bloom anywhere. 
They are so thoroughly tested that practically every seed is sure to 
grow. They are true-to-type and uniform in quality. You will make 
no mistake in ordering Sutton’s Seeds for your next summer's garden. 
The first step is to send for 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


While a catalogue, this book is more. The illustrations are unusually 
large and clear. The introductions to the various varieties and the 
specific descriptions of each flower make it an easy matter to know 
what to select, where to plant to get the best color results, and when 
to plant to make sure of the longest succession of bloom. The book 
answers many questions that puzzle the inexperienced. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of thirty-five cents in stamps or International Money Order. 
To save time and possible delay we suggest that you write for it today. 


Sutton & Sons Derr. 18 READING, ENGLAND 


England's Best 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 























GPM 





Soil Improver 


The first basic principle in garden mak- 
ing is to maintain correct soil conditions. 
It is an absolute necessity, for each sea- 
son of plant growth largely depletes the 
natural resources in even the best of soil. 
Before the next season’s work begins, 
GPM Peat Moss soil improver should 


be used to add humus, 
organic matter, and thus, 
physical fitness. 

Try the GPM Peat Moss 
soil improver on your garden 
next Spring and you will find 
how unusually effective it will 
be in producing both luxur- 
ious growth and better bloom. 
Descriptive literature gladly 

sent on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc, 


Peat Moss Watercell, 


29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. . - makes all plants grow well 


PEAT Most 
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BROOKVILLE 











Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 

















